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THE BETTER PRAYER. 


WHEN I sit and think of heaven, so beautiful and dear, 

Think of the sweet peace reigning there and the conten- 
tions here, 

Think of the safe, justice beside the earthly wrong, 

And set our ringing discords against celestial song, 

And all the full securities beside “ 


sure 


O Lord, how long?” 
Oh, then I long to be there, and in my heart I pray, 
“Lord, open thou the pearly gates, and let me in to-day.” 


And then I turn to earth again, and in my thoughts I see 

The small, unnoted corner given in charge to me, 

The work that needs be done there which no on? else will 
do, 

The briars that rend, the tares that spring, the 
choked with rue, 

The plants that must be trained and set to catch the sun 
and dew ; 

And there seems so much to do there 
pray, 

“Lord, shut thy gate, and call me not, 
to-day.” 


heartsease 


, that in my heart I 


and let me work 
Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 
REMOVAL OF FRIENDS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA TO OHIO. 
[In the Extracts from the Minutes of Redstone Quar- 
terly Meeting which we have been publishing, there were 
given, some weeks ago, some passages bearing on the re- 
moval of a body of Friends from North Carolina to the 
neighborhood of the Ohio river, and the name of Borden 
Stanton was repeatedly mentioned in connection with the 
matter. In Friends’ Miscellany (edited by John and Isaac 
Comly, of Byberry), Vol. xii., (1839), there is an interest- 
ing account of this remarkable migration of the Friends, 
including a letter from Borden Stanton. We give below 
the whole of the account, as being of special interest now 
in connection with the history of Redstone Quarter. Ed- 
win M. Stanton, the Secretary of War in President Lin- 
coln’s Administration, was always said to be of Friendly 
origin ; was he descended from Borden Stanton ?—Ebs. IN- 
TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. | 
A brief account of the regular movements of the Car- 
olina Friends who went to settle over the Oaio river, 
in the year 1800: to which is prefixed a copy of Bor- 
den Stanton’s letter to Friends of Wrightsborough 
Monthly Meeting, in Georgia, on the proposal of 
their also removing to settle in what was then 
called The Northwestern Territory ; dated the 25th 
of the Fifth month, 1802, being as follows: 

Dear Friends :—Having understood by William 
Patten and William Hogan from your parts, that a 
number among you have had some thoughts and 
turnings of mind respecting a removal to this coun- 
try ; and, as I make no doubt, you have had much 
struggling and many reasonings about the propriety 
of it; and also considering the undertaking as a very 
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arduous one, that you have been almost ready at 
times to be discouraged and faint in your minds: un- 
der a sense of which I have felt a near sympathy with 
you. As it has been the lotof a number of us to un- 
dertake the work a little before you, I thought a true 
statement (for your information) of some of our 
strugglings and reasonings concerning the propriety 
of our moving ;—also of our progress on the way, and 
the extension of Heavenly regard to us-ward; to- 
gether with the progress of Friends, both temporally 
and spiritually, since we have got here,—might af- 
ford strength and encouragement to you in the ardu- 
ous task you have in prospect. 

I may begin thus, and say that for several years 
Friends had some distant view of moving out of that 
oppressive part of the land, but did not know where 
until the year 1799, when we had an acceptable visit 
from some traveling Friends of the Western part of 
Pennsylvania. They thought proper to propose to 
Friends for consideration, whether it would not be 
agreeable to best wisdom for us unitedly to remove 
northwest of the Ohio river,—to a place where there 
were no slaves held, being a free country. This pro- 
posal made a deep impression on our minds: and it 
seemed as if they were messengers sent to call us out, 
as it were from Egyptian darkness (for indeed it 
seemed as if the land groaned under oppression) into 
the marvelous light of the glory of God. 

Nevertheless, althougo we had had a prospect of 
something of the kind, it was at first very crossing to 
my natural inclination ; being well settled as to the 
outward. So I strove against the thoughts of moving 
for a considerable time; yet the view would often 
arise, that it was in accordance with pure wisdom for 
Friends to leave that part of the land. But I had 
often to turn the fleece, as Gideon did, and to ask 
counsel of the Lord, being desirous to be rightly di- 
rected by him: more especially, as it seemed likely 
to break up our monthly meeting, which I had reason 
to believe was set up in the wisdom of Truth. Thus, 
I was concerned many times to weigh the matter as 
in the balance of the sanctuary ; till, at length, I con- 
sidered that there was no prospect of our number 
being increased by convincement, on account of the 
oppression that abounded in that land. I also thought 
I saw in the light, that the minds of the people gen- 
erally were too much outward, so that “ there was no 
room in the inn” of the heart for much religious im- 
pression, being filled with other guests; and not- 
withstanding they have been visited with line upon 
line and precept upon precept, yet they remain in too 
much hardness of heart. 

Under a view of these things, 1 was made sensi- 
ble, beyond doubting, that it was in the ordering of 
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wisdom for us to remove; and that the Lord was 
opening a way for our enlargement, if found worthy. 
Friends generally feeling something of the same, 
there were three of them who went to view the 
country, and one worthy public Friend. They trav- 
eled on till they came to this part of the western 
country, where they were stopped in their minds, 
believing it was the place for Friends to settle. So 
they returned back, and informed us of the same in 
a solemn meeting; in which dear Joseph Dew, the 
public Friend, intimated that he saw the seed of God 
sown in abundance, which extended far northwest- 
ward. This information, in the way it was delivered 
to us, much tendered our spirits, and strengthened 
us in the belief that it was right. So we undertook 
the work, and found the Lord to be a present helper 
in every needful time, as he was sought unto; yea, to 
be as “the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night :” and thus we were led safely along un- 
til we arrived here. 

The first of us moved west of the Ohioin the Ninth 
month, 1800; and none of us had a houseat our 
command to meet in, to worship the Almighty Being. 
So we met in the woods, until houses were built, 
which was but ashort time. In less than one year, 
Friends so increased that two preparative meetings 
were settled ; and in last Twelfth month, a monthly 
meeting, called Concord, also was opened, which is 
now large. Another preparative meeting is requested, 
and also another First- and week-day meeting. Four 


are already granted in the territory, and three meet- 


ing-houses are built. Way appears to be opening for 
another monthly meeting; and, I think, a quarterly 
meeting. 

Having intimated a little of the progress of Friends 
in a religious line, I may say that as to the outward 
we have been sufficiently provided for, though in a 
new country. Friends are settling fast, and seem, I 
hope, likely to do well. Under a sense of these 
things, and of the many favors the Lord has con- 
ferred on us, I have been ready, and do at times cry 
out: “ Marvelous are thy works, O Lord God Al- 
mighty ! just and true are all thy ways.” And Oh! 
that we may ever be sufficiently thankful, and ascribe 
the praise to him alone to whom it is due. 

Now I may inform you a little of the nature of 
this country. It is in the main very hilly ; though 
most of the land may be profitably cultivated, and 
produces abundsntly. Corn, from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre, ploughed twice; sometimes more 
when well worked: some places have produced from 
fifty to sixty bushels per acre. Wheat, from twenty 
to twenty-five bushels. The soil appears to be very 
natural to grass of the best quality; and we make 
plenty of good sugar. Salt-works are being erected ; 
and in some places considerable quantities are made. 
So that I think people may live here as independent 
of European trade as in any country. 

Feeling my mind clear of apprehended duty to- 
wards you,and not desiring to enlarge, I bid you 
farewell; commending you to God and to the word 
of his grace that is able to make a way for you where 
there may seem to be no way, and to direct you 
aright in all things, yea, to make yon wise unto sal- 


vation, and to build you up in that most holy faith, 

without which (I believe) you will not journey safely 

along,—I conclude, with unfeigned love, your friend, 
BorpEN STANTON. 


It appears by a copy of the minutes of a monthly 
meeting on Trent river, in Jones’s county, North 
Carolina, held in the Ninth and Tenth months, 1799, 
that the weighty subject of the members thereof be- 
ing about to remove unitedly to the territory north- 
westward of the Ohio river, was and had been before 
that time, deliberately under their consideration. 
And the same proposal was solemnly laid before 
their Quarterly Meeting held at Contentney the 9th 
of the Tenth month; which, on weighing the matter 
and its consequences, concluded to leave said Friends 
at their liberty to proceed therein, as way might be 
opened for them: yet the subject was continued till 
their next Quarter. And they having (before the 
said monthly meeting ceased) agreed that certificates 
be signed therein for the members, to convey their 
rights respectively to the monthly meeting nearest 
to the place of their intended settlement, showing 
them to be members whilst they resided there; 
such certificates for each other mutually were signed 
in their last Monthly Meeting held at Trent afore- 
said, in the First month, 1800; which was then sol- 
emnly and finally adjourned or concluded ; and their 
privilege of holding it, together with the records of 
it, were delivered up to their Quarterly Meeting held 
the 18th of the same month, 1800. 

They removed accordingly ; first to the settlement 
of Friends on each side of the Monongahela river, 
in Fayette and Washington counties, in Pennsylva- 
nia,to reside a little while,in order to prepare for be- 
ginning their intended new settlement over the 
Ohio. Having brought their certificates with them, 
they laid their circumstances, with extracts from the 
minutes of their former monthly and quarterly meet- 
ings in Carolina,before Redstone Quarterly Meeting, 
held the 2d of the Sixth month, 1800, and received 
the advice and assistance of Friends there. 

Thus they proceeded and made their settlement 
in the year 1800 ; and were remarkably favored with 
an opportunity to be accommodated with a quantity 
of valuable land, even at the place which was chosen 
for their settlement by the Friends who went to 
view the country before the office was opened for 
granting lands in that territory. And thus they were 
allowed to enter for, and secure divers sections (so- 
called) or tracts of land, containing square parcels of 
about six hundred and forty acres each, even as some 
of the first purchasers, before many others came in 
to interfere with them ; which appeared as a marvel- 
ous affair to themselves and others. 

The following notes are taken from the memoran- 
da of a Friend who visited those new settlements 
in the Tenth month, 1802: 

“Crossing the Ohio river, we rode about twelve 
miles to Plymouth. The next day, being first of the 
week, we attended Friends’ meeting there, at which 
about fifty persons were assembled under a degree of 
solemnity. At this meeting we met with our valued 
friend, Borden Stanton, one of those lately removed 
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to this new couatry, under an apprehension of duty, 
from North Carolina. His residence is at a place 
called Concord, a few miles distant;;where we at- 
tended the preparative meeting on the 13th, at which 
were about thirty grown persons. A number of sen- 
sible, valuable Friends belong here, towards whom 
near sympathy and unity were felt. Hence we went 
home with our friend, Joseph Dew, to Short Creek, 
and next day were at Preparative Meeting$there. 
About sixty Friends attended, besides some children ; 
and it was a satisfactory season. 

“16th. Weattended Concord Monthly Meeting, 
which had been established by Redstone Quarterly 
Meeting about ten months before, being the first 
monthly meeting held on the west side of Ohio river. 
About forty-five of each sex attended; and it was a 
uniting and satisfactory opportunity. Our friend, 
Joseph Dew, was favored in a brief, lively testimony 
on the baneful effects of covetousness, as destructive 
to the prevalence of pure religion. 

“On First-day we were again at Concord, where 
they have a comfortable meeting-house, newly 
erected. 1t was nearly filled with Friends and neigh- 
bors, and truth was measurably in dominion. After 
visiting a number of families, we turned homewards, 
riding along a crooked path much of the way towards 
the river, about seven miles, and crossed the Ohio at 
Zane’s island to Wheeling in Virginia.” 

In a letter from Borden Stanton, dated the 5th of 
the Eleventh month, 1803, he says: “I am now on 
my way to pay a religious visit to Friends aud others 
in some of the Southern States. As to the situation 


of Friends in this land (Ohio) they are still increas- 


ing very fast. There is a Monthly Meeting estab- 
lished at Bull Creek, by the name of Middleton, and 
another at the Miami’s, by the name of Miami 
Monthly Meeting ; also several meetings indulged 
within the limits of Concord Monthly Meeting, some 
of which are about to be established. Our numbers 
have so much increased, that we have unitedly 
agreed to divide Concord Monthly Meeting, and re- 
ferred the subject to Redstone Quarterly Meeting; 
and I have no doubt the division will take place in 
its season.” 


From The Christian Union. 
WASHING THE DISCIPLES’ FEET. ' 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
THERE are two antagonistic methods of interpreting 
the laws of Christ in the New Testament, either of 
which affords a consistent and harmonious system 
and consistent and harmonious results. We may re- 
gard them as commands or statutes, issued by a law- 
giver who had full knowledge of all future concep- 
sions, who issued the edicts with full comprehension 
of their future applicability to the varying concep- 
tions and civilizations of life, whose authority is un- 
questioned, and whom we have simply to obey, leav- 
ing the responsibility for results wholly with him; 
or we may regard them as general principles enunci- 
ated by a religious teacher. Laws in this sense were 
delivered on principles which govern in the moral 








1International Scripture Lesson for Tenth month 18, 1891.— 
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and spiritual realm. After so enunciated, the teacher 
leaves his pupils to apply them to the varying con- 
ceptions of life as occasion may require. So regarded, 
they will resemble rather the laws of mechanics 
taught by a professor in the school-room than the 
edicts of an emperor promulgated by heralds charged 
with that duty. 

Christ gathered his disciples about a supper-table, 
broke bread, poured out wine, passed the bread and 
wine to his disciples, and then, at the close of the 
supper, said, “ D» this in remembrance of me,” and 
the Church, with the solitary exception of the 
Quakers, regards this as a statute requiring a similar 
supper to be provided and participated in by the dis- 
ciples of Christ in their church organizations through- 
out all time. But just a little before this supper he 
laid aside his upper garment, girded himself with a 
towel, took a basin of water, washed his disciples’ 
feet, and wiped them with a towel wherewith he was 
girded, aud when he wasthrongh, said, “I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as I have done to 
you ; if ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” And the entire Christian Church, with the 
exception of one or two minor sects, chiefly confined 
to Pennsylvania, wholly disregard the command to 
feet-washing, treating it as an obsolete illustration of 
a general principle. I am not able to understand on 
what ground it is asserted that the direction, ‘“ Do 
this in remembrance of me,” is a properly perpetual 
command, and the direction, “ Ye also ought to wash 
one another’s feet,” is a temporary or obsolete one. 

The Lord’s Supper is an expression of the spiritual 
truth that the soul’s life is dependent upon a living 
communion with a living God; that truth never 
varies throughout the ages. But it is within the dis- 
cretion of the Church to modify the expression of 
that truth whenever modifying conceptions require ; 
to substitute unfermented wine for wine, or water for 
either, or discontinue the cup altogether; to com- 
mune with one kind, or both kinds, or even, with the 
Quaker, to substitute a silent and unsymbolical ex- 
pression of communion, if these really serve better to 
feed the spiritual nature. 

Feet-washing is an expression of the law of ser- 
vice: that the greater must serve the less. The law 
is eternal, universal, absolute, never to be parted 
from. Butits form of expression is temporal and 
local. Whether we have a Pope to wash the feet of 
paupers once a year in Rome, or whether, with the 
Dunkards of Pennsylvania, we wash one another’s 
feet on certain set occasions, or whether, with most 
Christians, we dispense with feet-washing altogether 
as an Oriental custom ‘unfitted to Occidental life, is 
matter wholly unmaterial. We follow Christ’s ex- 
ample, not when we wash one another’s feet, but 
when by love we serve one another ; as we “ do this 
in remembrance of Carist,” not when we kneel at an 
altar or sit in a pew and take consecrated elements 
from a priest or deacon, but when, in the words of 
the Episcopal liturgy, we “ Take and eat this in re- 
membrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on 
him in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving.” We 
are truly baptized, not when we are immersed, sub- 
mersed, or sprinkled, but when we are buried with 
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Christ and rise with him into newness of eternal life. 

Christ had asked his disciples to take the Passover 
supper with him, and had provided a place for the 
purpose. The simple repast was ready, but no ser- 
vant was present, and the disciples got into an un- 
seemly controversy with one another as to who 
should sit at the head of the table. One can imagine 
how Christ, pacing the room, seemingly absorbed in 
his own thoughts, was really attentive to all that was 
going on, until the wordy battle was ended, and the 
disciples had somehow adjusted themselves to their 
places. But there was not one of them who was will- 
ing to act the servant’s part, and they sat down to the 
table with the dust of the road upon their naked feet. 
Christ sat down, too, waiting to see if any one would 
suggest the readiness to perform the seemly act for 
his fellow-disciples, or even for his Lord. But no 
one moved. Then he arose from the table, laid aside 
his upper garment, girded himself as a servant, took 
the basin of water, knelt at the feet of one after an- 
other, washed them, wiped them. Not one dared re- 
monstrate, except Peter; he always dared to do any- 
thing. Then to the disciples, awed and abashed by 
this strong reproof, he said : 

“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well ; 
for I am. 

“Tf I, then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet. 

“For I have given you an exampie, that ye should 
do as I have done to you. 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, The servant is not 
greater than his Lord; neither he that is sent greater 
than he that sent him.” 

The highest ideal of human character is an ideal 
mother; the lowliest and least type of human char- 
acter is a babe; and in the household the highest 
service is the lowliest; and who is happier than a 
fond, proud, loving, serving mother? Christianity 
has made some progress in the world since the Spar- 
tan parents exposed their babes to the cruel law of 
the survival of the fittest. In Christendom the home, 
at least, is theoretically,and in no small measure 
practically, constructed upon Christ’s principle that 
the greater should serve theleast. We have wrought 
this principle also into our church life. The minister 
is by his very name the servant of his church and 
congregation ; his very title incorporates the saying 
of Christ: “ The Son of man comes not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

That the Church is fully possessed of the spirit of 
feet-washing no one will allege ; that it is a good way 
from the spirit of feet-washing so long as so large a 
proportion of the so-called working classes remain 
without its walls and its fellowship cannot be denied; 
but it at least recognizea, if it does not always pos- 
sess, the spirit of Christian humility ; it is founded 
on the theory, though it often falls away from its 
creed, that it is the business of the pulpit to serve 
the pew ; that within church walls culture and learn- 
ing and wealth are the servitors of ignorance and 
poverty. 

Christendom is a long time learning Christ’s les- 
son. Still, we havetlearned something. We have 
begun to believe that “ he that is greatest among you 





shall be your servant,” and we are moving along the 
line thus indicated by Christ even in our social and 
industrial organizations. The rich and the strong 
are doing much more to serve the poor and the weak 
than perhaps most menimagine. The revolution has 
not yet ended, but it is begun. The man who shuts 
himself off from the social pleasures of social life to 
live among his workingmen, who uses his rare execu- 
tive powers as well as money to organize and carry 
on a great industry which feeds many mouths and 
shelters many heads, is doing more to imitate the 
example which Christ set his followers than the 
Pope when formally washing the feet of thirteen 
beggars on Maunday Thursday. 

Perhaps it would have been well, perhaps not, to 
have preserved in the Christian Church the rite of 
feet-washing. Perhaps it would have kept alive in 
our thoughts how central a truth is that of Christian 
humility; but perhaps, instead, we should have 
thought our formal observance fulfilled the divine 
law. Iam not a Friend, but I cannot conceal from 
myself, if | would, that there has been no small in- 
fluence in the religious history of the world from the 
Friends, who regard all symbolic rites as tending to 
divert the thought of the Church from the inward 


and invisible truth to the outward and tangible 
symbol. 


THE “ LIGHT WITHIN.” ' 

I venture to express a few thoughts concerning the 
Lesson of Ninth month 20, which has impressed me 
as especially important. I refer to the 11th and 14th 
verses of x. chap. of John. It is the fandamental 
doctrine of our Society that the Christ, to which the 
life and words of Jesus bear such constant witness, 
is the eternal, omnipresent voice of God sounding in 
the soul of every human being, teaching him the way 
to walk justly, and live happily in time and eternity ; 
or to use the poetic simile so familiar to us, the 
“Light Within,” which shines upon the dark places 
in our path through this vale of tears and leads us up 
to Heaven. I am asincere believer in the truth of 
this doctrine, and am therefore fully in accord with 
the spiritual interpretation offered us, that the voice 
of the shepherd referred to in this beautiful parable 
is that of the Christ within summoning us to go forth 
upon the duties of this life in its guidance and under 
its leadership. 

It is needless in this company to dwell upon the 
reasons why we hold tosuch an interpretation ,or to do 
more than allude to the glad satisfaction occasioned 
by the belief that we, so far removed in time and 
space from Jesus of Nazareth and the hills and plains 
of Palestine, yet have ever present with us the same 
pleading voice, the same kindly care and guidance of 
the Good Shepherd. But while holding fast to this 
faith and thanking God for the gift he has given us 
so essential to our salvation, I would that we should 
not for one instant become deaf to the voice of the 
most perfect outward manifestation of the “ Christ 
within” who ever lived,—Jesus of Nazareth. He 
was a veritable Good Shepherd to those who gathered 


1 Written by request for C. A. Jenning’s class in Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting First-day School, Baltimore. 
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his footsteps to the cross on Calvary; and for long 
ages after his death, his words and deeds were the 
chief conscious inspiration of all Christendom. And 
if in these later days we believe we have obtained a 
truer insight into the great truths of Christianity, 
still we must not,we cannot turn from the help afforded 
us by the contemplation of Jesus’s life,—from the per- 
suasive influence of his words. In his life, so divine 
and yet so human, are passages which correspond to 
experiences in the life of every other mortal; and 
his words, though spoken long ago, surpass all other 
recorded speech and appeal with more than human 
force to the conscience of every human being. And 
we of to-day need this parallel and this appeal. It is 
the cherished belief of our generation that man’s 
nature is being more and more spiritualized. The 
course of evolution has been along and weary one, 
but it is marked by many signs of progress. Human 
wants are no longer confined to the bare supports of 
physical life, but have extended themselves into the 
regions of knowledge, beauty, and religion ; and al- 
though every man is subject to both the animal and 
spiritual desires, the latter are coming more and more 
to outweigh the former in intensity and demand for 
satisfaction. And even the purely physical desires 
have felt the influence of this spiritualization ; man 
no longer eats merely to support life, but derives a 
legitimate enjoyment from an act which was formerly 
merely nutritive; his clothing now satisfies the 
higher wants of personal adornment and social con- 
sideration, whereas once its only purpose was warmth 
and protection. But great as has been man’s pro- 
gress, he is still far from a perfect spiritual being. 
The pressure of external environments, of his physi- 
cal nature, is still strong upon him. How difficult he 
finds it to keep his eye single to the light within, and 
to follow its direction. How, even with the divine 
voice speaking directly to his soul, and which, if he 
only could follow, would lead him to salvation, he 
yet looks around in his human weakness for human 
aid and comfort! And I believe that it was for just 
this crisis that the example of Jesus of Nazareth was 
given tous. We need not appeal in vain for strength 
to the memory of his temptations and his triumphs ; 
we need not go uncomforted from a perusal of his 
sorrows and his joys; we need not listen in vain for 
encouragement from the kind voice of that Good 
Shepherd who gathered his sheep about him in the 
fields of Galilee and spoke to them words whose echo 
has lasted through the storms of nineteen centuries 
and is still guiding flocks in far, far distant lands. 
WivuramM I. Hutt. 


To live content with small means ; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather than fash- 
ion ; to be worthy, not respectable; and wealthy, not 
rich; to study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act 
frankly; to listen to stars and birds, to babes and 
songs, with open heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry never—in a word, to 
let the spiritual, unbidden, and unconscious grow up 
through the common: this is to be my symphony.— 
William Henry Channing. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE YOUNG AS SPEAKERS. 


I HAVE often wondered why it is that so many of the 
young members of Friends’ Society are lacking in 
that Christlike quality of spontaneous speaking, 
while it certainly seems that the most beautiful part 
of the “faith ” is growing weak ; that part so res- 
onant of the lives of Christian purity, prompting the 
Divine inspiration of ministering to the needs of the 
people. Rather than feel diffidence to speak God- 
given truths, those whose lives have been consistent 
and who know that it were possible for them to 
speak, should feel an unbounded satisfaction in so 
doing. So often a meeting that would otherwise be 
silent might prove of unquestionable interest if some 
of the young people could feel an inspiration for even 
a few words, as those, well spoken, have touched 
many an aching heart and sent it from the Divine 
sanctuary a new being. There is a warmth of ex- 
pression sometimes from the youthful heart that stirs 
the feelings of even the older ones, who find their 
bosoms swelling with the rapture of their own young 
days; while we, listening to the honored seniors, 
feel the placidity so centered in their lives, and it 
cools our feverish longings, filling our souls with a 
sweet peace, assuring us that calmer days will come, 
when life will bold in its bounds a well earned rest 
from patient struggles with adversity. 

So few properly understand the fundamental 
principles of Friends, and many, after receiving an 
old-time sectarian education are true to their teach- 
ings in denouncing us with no definite knowledge of 
what the “ faith” really is. Those who have been 
tenderly reared beneath the refining influence of a 
Friend’s family, should do their best toward advanc- 
ing the principles of the Society, spreading the 
brotherly spirit broadcast, and leave it to do its work 
of silent teaching. None can be driven into anew 
faith ; they must see its efficacy for themselves. I 
have often felt strangely moved while sitting within 
the enclosure of our plain house of worship, that 
possibly another element is to be raised up among 
the younger members with the same holy prompting 
that unseals the lips for the utterance of God’s Word, 
with perhaps a little deviation from the stereotyped 
forms of the present time, and yet keeping all the 
purity of its pristine order. Civilization is ever 
changing; and with those changes comes the larger 
growth of intellect, also the laying aside of the me- 
thodical customs of the past. We cannot live upon 
the bread our fathers found sustaining, we must 
struggle to attain a place for ourselves; and we can- 
not live upon their strength, neither can their keen 
wisdom save our souls. Each holds from the begin- 
ning the same “ revealing influence,” and must work 
out its own salvation, leaving its unblemished purity 
as an example of the fortitude and true Christian 
integrity that was its guiding star. Pure religion is 
not a thing to be set lightly aside asa rara avis, but a 
practical need, something entirely admissivle for 


every hour of the day, and if we would realize a 
true life it must be thoroughly implanted in every 
wish and guide our daily walk. Then it is that the 
“still, small voice” shall make itself heard and we 
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will long to pour forth the precious jewels from our 
casket for others to cherish, and within the boun- 
dary of their lives find the suitable setting. 

Our gifts are conspicuously dissimilar, but those 
who feel the tender workings of the Divine should 
zealously guard its growth, nurturing with the whole- 
some food of righteous authors, and preaching from 
the lips of wisdom, call forth all the energy of 
youth, centering it upon a spiritual welfare, for each 
is promised a sure reward; and Cicero says, “ There 
never was a great man, uaoless through Divine inspi- 
ration.” Then conform strictly to this wise old 
maxim, striving to make it the goal of all endeavor, 
and after searching the heart well for all obstructing 
features, spread the practical wisdom gained, broad- 
cast to the less experienced. 

To most minds the actual experience is truly 
needed, even though the lesson is wrought in bitter- 
est tears, for then it has touched the innermost parts 
of our life for the royal purpose of a resurrection. 
Many a life has been redeemed from abject ruin by 
some crushing sorrow casting its gruesome shadow 
over its hopes, until a new soul must be born—the 
resurrection of a new life, a transfurmation, or the 
laying down of things material, to partake of things 
Fpiritual. Sarag A. DeGarmo. 

Arlington, N. Y. 

SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 40. 
TENTH MONTH 25, 1891. 
JESUS COMFORTING HIS DISCIPLES. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—I will pray the Father, and he shal! give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with 
you for ever.—John 14: 16. 
ReaD John 14: 1-5 and 15-27. 
Tue traitor Judas had left the little company while 
they were yet gathered around the table. After his 
departure Jesus began his conversation with the 
eleven who continued faithful to him. It was then 
he gave them the “ new commandment” : “ That ye 
love one another even as I have loved you, that yealso 
love one another.” It was on this occasion that 
Peter said, “I will lay down my life for thee,” and 
was answered by Jesus, “ The cock shall not crow till 
thou hast denied me thrice.” It is only John who 
gathers up these precious, parting words of Jesus. 
Without them the tender, loving heart, the compas- 
sion and sympathy that were so fully his, would only 
have been a matter of conjecture as essential to the 
perfection of his character. Now we know that in 
all things he is our pattern and example, and in none 
more surely than in those that bring us into loving 


fellowship one with another and with him, the Cap- | 


tain of our salvation. 

Let not your heart be troubled, etc. The disciples 
were greatly distressed at the prospect of Jesus being 
taken from them so soon. They could not hear him 
speak of going away without feeling how lonely they 
would be, and it is to meet this condition that these 
comforting words are spoken. 

In my Father's house. In that Heavenly home to 
which I shall so soon go there is room enough for 
every one who longs to be with me. It is an assur- 
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We know not whither thou goest, etc. This expresses 
the uncertainty that lingered in Thomas’s mind ; 
that which he could see and feel he was ready to ac- 
cept, but he could not believe beyond that. He rep- 
resents a large class of doubters who now, as in his 
day, want to see with the natural eyes, and are un- 
willing to walk by faith in that Divine power which 
Jesus taught would lead into all truth. 

Iwill pray the Father, etc. Here is a promise made 
to those who keep in the love which his command- 
ments enjoined. These were to be the especial ob- 
jects of his care and sympathy. 

Another Comforter. He would soon leave them; 
but the Heavenly Father would not let them be in 
want. The spirit of truth would be given them, and 
they would be comforted and enabled to do the work 
which was given them, in the trust and confidence 
that this would inspire. 

Peace I leave with you. This was a common form 
of benediction among the Jews; but it means more 
than this to these sorrowing ones. It promises that 
untroubled confidence which the religion he had 
brought them was only able to secure. If in all the 
conditions of their outward life that unfailing and 
unfaltering trust which it gave was their stay and 
support, they would have peace. 


The fourteenth chapter of John holds a peculiar 
place in the hearts of all lovers of the Scriptures, by 
reason of the perfection of its beauty and the life- 
cheering comfort with which it is instinct. One can 
scarcely open to its lines without a feeling of solem- 
nity, as the mind reverts to the sad occasion which 
inspired them. The small band of the Master's 
faithful ones was with him at the feast. They real- 
ized now that the hour of parting, for which he had 
tried to prepare them, was near, and that it was in- 
evitable. Three years of friendly companionship 
with such a teacher, three years of professed disci- 
pleship, had done much for the little company ; but 
that experience only made his personal presence 
seem more necessary tothem. With him their cour- 
age was strong; but how could they walk alone? 
Knowing their sorrowful thoughts, Jesus tried to 
show them they need not be alone. He told them of 
a Comforter, even a spirit of trath, who should come 
to teach them all things; and this Comforter the 
world could not take from them; it would abide for- 
ever. “I will not leave you desolate,” he said; “I 
come to you.” What hope for the despairing ones! 
Memory doubtless brought to them many scenes 
where they had seen him asa helper,—cbeering the 
despondent, healing the infirm of body, and curing 
the sin-weary soul. And now they had the promise 
that in some unknown way they were to have the bles- 
sing of his helpful presence, even after he should 
leave them. How this could be, they could not un- 
derstand ; and Judas (not Iscariot) said: “ What is 
come to pass that thou will manifest thyself unto us 
and not unto the world.” The answer told how they 
might know he was with them. “Ifa man love me, 
he will keep my word: and my Father will love 


ance that God will care for his own in the future life. | him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
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abode with him.” Loveand obedience would keep 
his spirit with them. There is ample evidence that 
the blessing of the promise was realized by many of 
Jesus’s followers. John had this love, and he has 
left for us a record of this last talk,—a record of the 
promise that not only to the twelve, but to all the 
world who love the Master and obey his word, the 
Comforter will be manifest. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

After Jesus had completed the service of wash- 
ing his disciples’ feet, he resumed the garments that 
he had laid aside, and took his place at the table, 
where in the agony of spirit at what was so soon to 
come upon him, he unfolded to his disciples the 
treachery of one of them, and the cowardly denial of 
another. Yet under the weight and burden of his 
anguish, he was the same tender, loving Teacher that 
he had always been, and was prepared with words of 
comfort and consolation, to meet all their question- 
ings and help them to understand the necessity there 
was for him to suffer, rather than be false to the 
truth which he bad borne witness to. While he was 
with them, they were satisfied to depend upon him, 
and to lean upon him. After he was gone from their 
sight, they would have to look to the Father for 
guidance and direction, and then there would come 
into their lives that other Comforter, the Spirit of 
Truth, which would guide them into all truth. 

This would be their experience, and while he also 
promised to come to them again and receive them 
unto himself, we can only see the fulfillment of his 
words in their spiritual significance in what is added. 
It was all to come to them from the Father, and this 
through obeying the words he, their teacher, had 
spoken to them. This again would be the evidence of 
the sincerity of their professions of love to himself. 
And as if to meet them on the low plane of spiritual 
attainment which he so well knew they were occupy- 
ing, he said to them, for their encouragement, that 
this Comforter would be their teacher and bring to 
their remembrance his own words, with which he 
had instructed them, so that in leaving them they 
need not feel that they were forsaken, or give up all 
effort for the attainment of that higher condition for 
which he had been preparing them. It is well to 
note how little of himself, apart from the Father, he 
has to offer them; what he has done, and what 
through his doing will come to them in blessing, is 
all to be realized through the Father, and the one- 
ness with him is a oneness with the Father also, with 
whom they will hold communion. 

As we read this earnest, loving counsel, we are 
fain to believe that had not the spirit of evil led 
Judas to leave the company b2fore his Master had so 
spoken, his treacherous designs must surely have for- 
saken him, and the repentance which he souzht in 
vain after the bloody deed had been accomplished, 
would have saved him from the committal of the 
crime. 

The truth has yet to rejoice in bloodless victories. 
The standard of the world has been too low to ac- 
cept without conflict a nobler platform, but its tri- 
umph, with all it promises, is assured. 
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WHY LEAVES CHANGE COLOR. 

“Tue green matter in the tissue of a leaf is com- 
posed of two colors, red and blue. When the sap 
ceases to flow in the fall and the natural growth of 
the tree ceases, oxidation of the tissue takes place. 
Under certain conditions the green of the leaf 
changes to red ; under different conditions it takes on 
a yellow or brown tint. This difference in color is 
due to the difference in combination of the original 
constituents of the green tissue and to the varying 
conditions of climate, exposure, and soil. A dry, cold 
climate produces more brilliant foliage than one that 
is damp and warm. This is the reason that our 
American autumns are so much more gorgeous than 
those of England. There are several things about 
leaves that even science cannot explain. For in- 
stance, why ore or two trees growing side by side, 
of the same age,and having the same exposure 
should take on a brilliant red in the fall and the 
other should turn yellow? or why one branch of a 
tree should be highly colored and the rest of the tree 
have only a yellow tint? are questions that are as 
impossible to answer as why ope member of a family 
should be perfectly healthy and another sickly.”— 
Forest and Stream. 


THERE are no times in life when opportunity, the 
chance to be and to do, gathers so richly about the 
soul as when it has to suffer. Then everything 
depends upon whether the man turns to the lower or 
the higher belps. If he turns to God, the hour of 
suffering is the turning hour of his life— Phillips 
Brooks. 


GREAT men make great mistakes because they are 
great men. The opinion of any one who has made 
attainments that cause him to be recognized as an 
authority is always an opinion to listen to. Bat, as 
a recent scientific writer says, ““ We should be awake 
to the retarding effect of a superstitious dependence 
on the authority of great men, and to the constant 
liability of even the greatest observers to found falla- 
cious generalizations on a few selected facts.” Within 
certain limits it is the right and duty of every one to 
observe for himself. Critics have sometimes divided 
the army of poets into two classes,—those who go to 
nature at first hand,and those who go to her through 
their libraries and studios. It was not by studying 
pedagogic works and the philosophizing of educators 
that Froebal evolved the kindergarten method of 
child-development ; it was rather by the observa- 
tion of the child and the contemplation of his own 
childhood that he saw the needs of child nature. 
So, in any spere of life, the great authorities are to 
be heard, with predilections in their favor ; but every 
one who expects to have the strength of genuine con- 
viction must go to nature, and, in one degree or an- 
other, get his knowledge at first hand Sucha course 
need not lead one to think more highly of himself 
than he ought; for instead of placing his own ob- 
servations and inferences above the authorities who 
have spoken, he will simply count his personal ob- 
servations as one factor in the solution of the prob- 
lem, and not as the solution itself.—S. S. Times. 
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ONE THING WE NEED. 
More gratitude. Surrounded as we are by countless 
blessings we accept them too much as our rightful 
privilege, and do not sufficiently and frequently yield 
our hearts to that gratitude that should constantly 
keep us in touch with the first great commandment. 
The query will doubtless arise, How do we know 
this? May not the full heart without any outward 
manifestation be filled, and that continually with a 
sense of gratitude towards God? Most assuredly this 
is so, and our conviction is strong that the world at 
large, taken as a whole, is growing slowly but surely 
into a fuller accord and recognition of the words of 
the Master, “ If ye keep my commandments ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my Father’s 
commandments and abide in his love.” 


But we need to arouse ourselves, to be more en- 
thusiastic in our reverence, not noisy or exuberant, 
but letting our gratefulness have such possession of 
us that we unconsciously reveal it “ in thoughts we 
think, in deeds we do;” being so infused with it that 
we cannot help its being borne in upon our fellows 
and create in them a desire to live in such an atmos- 
phere. 

We need gratitude more abundantly in our homes, 
where God has blessed and prospered us, and given 
4; so profusely of the comforts and, to so many 
the luxuries of life pertaining to the physical, as well 
as almost unlimited resources in the line of mental 
achievements. We need that it shall so permeate 
the spirit of the home mother that it will overflow 
to her children and become as a first principle in 
their natures. We need it greatly in the father heart, 
that the cold calculation and worldliness of a sordid 
age may not engulf him, and endanger the loss of 
that straight way which leads to life eternal. Some 
one has said, “‘ When home is ruled according to 
God’s word (that is, in accord with his continuous re- 
vealings) angels might be asked tostay a night, and 
they would not find themselves out of their element.” 
And such a home is that where gratitude to God is 
the ruling spirit; and if it abide in the home, there 
will be the desire to mingle with others, especially 
when there is an assembling for religious worship, 
which gathering will receive a fresh impulse through 
the presence of these grateful worshipers. With such 


there will not be a withdrawing to talk of stocks and 
trade while others are giving attention to the more 
enduring riches of the fruits of the spirit, for all 
will take pleasure and receive profit thereby. 

“The still, small voice of gratitude,” as the good, 
old English poet Gray expresses it, is a voice most 
profitable to heed, for upon it, as one foundation- 
stone, we can erect a religious structure, and be very 
sure it will be no shifting sand, but will lead us to 
follow the Christ as “ the way, the truth, and the life.” 

‘Tue Committee on Literature of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 
Beverages request us to say that they have been 
furnishing temperance literature to the First-day 
schools within the limits of the Yearly Meeting, and 
that if any school or schools have been overlooked 
or have failed to receive such literature, John Comly, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, will on 
application furnish a catalogue of such literature as 
is endorsed by the committee, so that a selection may 
be made by the school of what is desired. It is ear- 
nestly hoped that all schools will take advantage of 
this arrangement to supply their libraries with the 
best that has been written on this important subject. 


SEVERAL communications have been sent us in re- 
ply to the leading article in the paper of Tenth 
month 3d, which are on file, and will receive atten- 
tion at an early date. 


MARRIAGES. 
HELLER—CUTLER.—At the residence of the bride’s 
uncle, Samuel Wilkinson, by Friends’ ceremony, on Tenth 
month 8th, 1591, Frank W. Heller, of Millville, Pa., and 
Edith H. Cutler, of Unionville, Chester county, Pa. 
KENDERDINE—STAPLER.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, near Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Fourth-day, Tenth month 7th, 1591, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Robert Kenderdine, of Newtown,and Adele E. Stapler. 
McINTOSH —JACKSON.—On Tenth month 8th, 
1891, at the residence of the bride's parents, under care of 
New York Monthly Meeting, Andrew J. McIntosh, form- 
erly of Philadelphia, and Florence L. Jackson, daughter of 
William M. and Anna M. Jackson, of New York city. 


DEATHS. 

FOULKE.—At his residence near Sidney, Champaign 
county, Lil., Ninth month 27th, 1891, Everard Foulke, aged 
91 years, 2 months, and 6 days, formerly of Quakertown, 
Bucks county. 

JARRETT.—Tenth month 3d, 1891, Lukens P. Jarrett. 
Interment from Horsham meeting-house. 

JONES.—At his residence, Ardmore, Pa., on the 10th of 
Tenth month, 1891, Jehu Jones, aged 84 years; a valued 
member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

KNIGHT.—At Torresdale, 8th of Tenth month, 1891, 
Elizabeth T., widow of Nathan T. Knight, in her 92d year; 
a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

MINARD.—At Sparta, Ontario, on the 26th of Eighth 
month, 1891, William F. Minard, M. D., son of John and 
Serena A. Minard, aged 32 years and 15 days; a member 
of Norwich Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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Gifted with more than ordinary mental endowments, 
and an amiable disposition, this young man, by his gentle 
deportment and tender regard for every living. creature, 
endeared himself to all with whom he mingled. But thus 
early the hand of disease wasted his energies, and after 
many severe mental conflicts, he was enabled to say: ‘My 
aspirations have been high, and a life of usefulness was 
opening brightly before me, but if death must be my por- 
tion, all is well.” 

So we beheld him surely fading, the pale messenger of 
death ending the scene much sooner than we thought, and 
the mourners are striving to say, in submission: ‘“O, God, 
thy will be done.” 

RICHARDS.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Tenth month 
2d, 1891, Elizabeth Richards, widow of the late William 
Richards, aged 87: years. 

WINTRINGHAM.—At Millbrook, on the 19th of Ninth 
month, 1891, Jeremiah Wintringham, in the 75th year of 
his age; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. His 
was a quiet, peaceful, upright life, in the home loving and 
indulgent, as a friend kind and sympathetic, in business 
affairs true and just. 


“squared his conduct by the Golden Rule.” In our sor- 


row there is the beautiful, consoling thoughtof the blessed 
reunion in heaven, with his beloved companion, gone not 
long before. 


NEWS OF WESTERN FRIENDS. 

We have received the following letter, written, as 
will be seen, on behalf of a concern felt by Friends of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting: 


WesstTer City, Iowa, 


Ninth Month 28, 1891. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Dear Friends: Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, in its | 


late annual gathering, was brought under exercise regard- 
ing the scattered condition of its membership, whose homes 
dot the vast prairies of the West. In order to meet their 


needs and arouse a deeper and more general interest in our | 


Society, its principles and testimonies, it was united in 
making the request that yov favor us with a hearing 
through the columns of your paper,—iteme that would be 
of interest to our readers,—to be known as the Western 
Department, under the supervision of Thomas E. Hogue 
and Mary C. White, whom the Yearly Meeting appoints as 
its editors. 

We believe it will tend to increase the interest in your 
excellent paper, and also extend its circulation into homes 
it has never ere this entered, and thus become helpful to 
those little bands of Friends in different localities in the 
West, as well as those scattered far and wide, with no meet- 
ings of our Society near them, who know but little of 
Eastern Friends, whose faces they have seldom or never seen. 

Is it any wonder that there should be a lack of interest 
among Western Friends regarding the organ of our Society, 
since there is no link that binds Eastern and 
Friends together? 

This subject has claimed the earnest attention of our 
Yearly Meeting for three years or more. 

If this proposition meets your approval please state how 
much space you can grant us, that we nay make the neces- 
sary arrangements. 

Signed on behalf of the committee appointed by Illinois 
Yearly Meeting by Tuomas E. Hoaeug, 

Mary C. WHITE. 

We have replied to this communication, by saying 
that we are very desirous of making such a response 
to the wishes of Western Friends as will be satisfac- 


Western 
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As was stated at his funeral he | 


tory to them, and will fully serve the important pur- 
pose they have in view. Our publication of matter 
relating to the West, when suitable (as judged by the 
same standards applied to any other matter), has 
never been limited by anything but the quantity sent 
us, as we have always appreciated the great import- 
ance of encouraging and aiding Friends whose situa- 
tion is distant and isolated. We have indeed printed 
everything sent us from the West, with rare occa- 
sional exceptions,—these being due to the opinion, 
sometimes, that the matter was not precisely suitable, 
or had insufficient interest. As to the amount of 
space which we can give, we can judge better after 
some experience of the amount which seems to be 
required, but we are prepared to make the most lib- 
eral allowance which the size of the paper and our 
duty to readers in other parts of the country will 
permit. 

The signs of earnest interest among Friends in the 
West are significant, certainly, of the statement so 
often made, that there isa field there waiting for a 
fresh awakening to the Truth. The letter from Den- 
ver, published last week, is an earnest presentation 
of the subject. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Levi L. Benson is being accompanied by Watson 
Tomlinson, in his religious labors within the limits 
of Bucks Quarterly Meeting. On the 3d of Tenth 
month they attended Quakertown, N. J., Monthly 
Meeting, and had an appointed meeting there that 
evening. 

On First-day morning, the 4th, they were at 
Plumstead,and in the afternoon at an appointed meet- 
ing at Doylestown, all of which were well attended 
and were very satisfactory. On Second-, Third-, and 
Fourth-days they were at the Monthly Meetings at 
Buckingham, Solebury, and Wrightstown. Third- 
day evening there was an appointment at Lambert- 
ville, and on Fourth-day afternoon one at Makefield. 
They speak of all of them as good meetings. 

—The meeting held at Merion on the 17th inst. 
was large and encouraging, notice having been given 
that there would be a number of Friends under ap- 
pointment from the Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee in attendance, 

The spoken word was close and searching, based 
largely upon the interview between Jesus and Nico- 
demus, and illustrating the operations of the Divine 
Spirit in the “ new birth,” and what its influence will 
be upon the life and character of all who come into 
the conditions implied in “ being born again.” The 
messages were listened to with profound attention. 

This meeting is one of the oldest in our Yearly 
Meeting, the house having been erected in 1695. It 
has recently undergone thorough repair, and now 
compares favorably with the must comfortable houses 
of worship within the Yearly Meeting. The mem- 
bership is very small, and is now further reduced by 
the decease of Jehu Jones, a valued and useful 
Friend, the announcement of whose departure on 
the 10th inst. cast a feeling of sadness over the 
Friends with whom he had been a co-worker for so 
many years. L. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY’S NEW LIBRARY. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue 7th of Tenth month, this year, was the 23d an- 
niversary of the opening of Cornell University to 
students, and it was celebrated in a most appropriate 
manner by the formal opening of a new building 
upon the University grounds for all the purposes 
which, in these modern days, are required for the 
proper care and use of a great library. The building 
is the gift of Henry W. Sage,a member of the Board 
of Trustees, to whom the University was before 
largely indebted for aid. His first large gift was the 
Sage College for women,which cost,with its equipment 
and endowment, about $250,000. He then contrib- 
uted a Chapel in which religious services of all the 
different denominations are held. This cost, with its 
endowment, about $100,000. He has als6 established 
and endowed here a School of Philosophy, at an ex- 
pense of about $250,000 ; and now comes a building, 
most admirably adapted for library purposes, with its 
separate “Seminary Rooms” for the use of the vari- 
ous leading departments of the University, and a 
large reading room equipped with all the most im- 
proved modern appliances; and the whole uniformly 
heated by the proper applications of thermostats, 
and lighted by the electric light; at a total cost to 
him of $260,000. He has also endowed the library 
with the sum of $300,000, the interest of which is to 
be used only in supplying additional books. In many 
emergencies too numerous to mention, his purse has 
been liberally opened, and the whole amount which 
he has thus far contributed to the University,—see- 
ing to the proper application of it in his own life- 
time,—is considerably more than one and a half mil- 
lions of dollars.) 

Reaching Ithaca, in company with Mr. Little, the 
Librarian of the Astor Library of New York, on the 
evening of the 6th, we were met at the station by ex- 
President White, and as we drove up from the town 
to the fine site which has been selected for the great 
group of University buildings, the old farm mansion 
of Ezra Cornell, the founder of the University, was 
pointed out to us, and a number of new “ Chapter 
Houses ” in process of erection, for the accommoda- 
tion of the different “Greek Letter Societies.” As 
we drove through the campus we stopped at the new 
Library Building, and were shown over it, and were 
strongly impressed with the completeness of all its 
equipments for the great work of instruction for which 
it is intended. 

Situated just on the western slope of the Univer- 
sity grounds, it commands from its broad windows a 
view to the west and north over the town of Ithaca, 
the surrounding hills, and the lovely lake, with its 
green shores dotted with villas, that once seen would 
be remembered for a life-time, and which I have 
rarely seen surpassed in loveliness on either side of 
the Atlantic. Fortunate are those young persons 
whose lot it is to pursue their daily studies amid so 
attractive surroundings. 

The next day, so long anticipated by those inter- 
ested in the great event, rose dark and gloomy after 
a stormy night, and throughout the day a pouring 
rain kept all within doors who had no urgent reasons 





for venturing out. But at 2.30 p. m., the hour set 
apart for the exercises to begin, the audience room, 
on the first floor of the new building, capable of seat- 
ing comfortably over 1,000 persons, was filled to its 
utmost capacity. President Adams occupied the 
chair, and after the opening exercises, introduced the 
Hon. Henry W. Sage, the munificent benefactor, who 
in a brief and simple address stated the principal 
circumstances that led him to contribute this build- 
ing and its endowment to the University, and then 
formally transferred the various papers to the Presi- 
dent. I may say here that it was largely to fulfill 
the defeated desire of Jennie McGraw Fiske to found 
a great library for Cornell University, that her own 
and her father’s firm friend, Henry W. Sage, makes 
now this contribution of a fine library building, with 
an adequate endowment. The large benefaction of 
Mrs. Fiske was lost to the University in a way well 
understood by the public, and was intended to found 
and perpetually endow here a great library. (The 
amount of money that would, by this time, have 
been available for this purpose, would be, principal 
and interest, about two millions of dollars. 

President Adams, on behalf of the University, 
accepted the gift of the building and its endowment, 
and then introduced ex-lresident White, who made 
the formal presentation of his own private library of 
History and Political Science to the University Li- 
brary. It had already been placed in a room pro- 
vided and set apart for it in the new building, and is 
a very valuable collection, being worth more than 
one hundred thousand dollars. Tois was formally 
accepted in a brief and appropriate address by the 
Librarian, George W. Harris. 

The principal orator of the occasion, President 
Daniel G. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University, was 
next introduced, and in a masterly address of an 
hour he set forth in outline the history of some of 
the leading libraries of the world; the gradual devel- 
opment of library management ; the modern ideal of 
a true library, and the varied gifts that should be 
combined in a successful librarian ; and predicted for 
this library, with its munificent endowment, a future 
that would make it compare favorably with some of 
the greatest libraries in the world. 

After a brief and eloquent address by the Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, in which, as in all the ad- 
dresses, the claims of Henry W. Sage to the gratitude 
of the present and future generations were not for- 
gotten, the speaking was closed by Prof. Moses Cort 
Tyler, who, on behalf of the faculty of Cornell, spoke 
of what the library wouli be to them as educators, 
and reminded us that in coming together to opena 
great library like this, we were all dedicating our- 
selves by the new inspiration we were receiving to go 
forward in the great work of the development of the 
race, in which the libraries of the world are and ever 
must be a factor of the highest importance. 

The exercises closed just at twilight, and for the 
first time the electricity from the great dynamos of 
the machine shops; (which are to be run by the abun- 
dant water power found here) was turned on, and 
the whole building was filled with a flood of bright 
electric light. The next hour or more was spent 
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most delightfully in wandering through the reading 
rooms and seminary rooms ; examining the fire-proof 
book stacks and admiring the works of art by which 
the walls were adorned ; and but for the storm with- 
out we should also have enjoyed in the early twilight 
the charming views of forest, lake, and hill, which 
add so much to the attractiveaess of this already far 
famed University. 

When, at length, weary and ready for rest, we 
turned toward home, we all felt, I am sure, that this 
23d anniversary of the opening of Cornell to stu- 
dents had been a memorable one in the annals of the 
University, and the beginning ofea new era, under 
mo# favorable auspices, with the important needs of 
its great and growing library provided for by ample 
endowment for many years to come. 

As I sit by my window here overlooking the 
campus, this morning, and see these piles of build- 
ings that have cost some millions of dollars; and 
consider the vast educational appliances here col 
lected in the past 23 years,and remember that in 
these years the growth of this young university has 
been truly unexampled, so that instead of supplying 
an education to but a few hundred young men, as it 
did in its earlier years, it now numbers about 1,600 
students, and among them some hundreds of young 
women, receiving equal educational facilities with 
young men, and equal honors and degrees; when, I 
say, I consider all of these things, and reflect to 
whom the educational world is so deeply indebted 
for them all, I am forcibly impressed with the power 
for good entrusted to a few, and without whom, in this 
case, Cornell University, with all of its brilliant suc- 
cess to-day, and its still more brilliant possibilities in 
the future, could not have existed; and need I add 
that, among these few, the names of Cornell, Mc- 
Graw, Sibley, Sage, and ex-President White, will 
ever stand forth conspicuous. May others, influ- 
enced by their noble example, be inspired to go and 
do likewise. Epwarp H. Mai. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A BIT OF QUAKER ROMANCE. 
In a copy of The Friends’ Monthly Magazine, 1829-30, 
I find this quaint picture of early days: 

John Audland and John Camm, in the course of 
their ministerial service, passing through Barton, in 
Oxfordshire, in the year 1654, stopped at the Cross, and 
exhorted the people to take heed to the light within 
them, after which they were walking along the street 
leading their horses, which a young woman, named 
Maud Hierns, observing, went home and said: 
“ Father, there have been two men preaching at the 
Cross, and nobody has asked them to eat or to 
drink.” He replied : “Go, Maud, and ask them to 
come here, and bring their horses;” which they did 
and were hospitably received and entertained, con- 
tinuing there till next day. During their visit they 
had much religious conversation with their host, 
Wm. Hierns, who was an ancient man, a Baptist by 
profession. He assented to their doctrine, and said : 
“Tt is the truth, the very truth ; but what would my 
brethren say to me were I to change my profession ?” 
While they were in conversation Maud placed her- 








self behind John Audland’s chair, listening atten- 
tively to their communications; her mind was 
opened to receive the principles they professed, and 
for her steady perseverance therein she suffered 
much unkind treatment from her parents, notwith- 
standing their house was open to entertain traveling 
Friends. Her going to meeting was much obstructed, 
particularly by her mother, who used to send her 
some distance into the fields to milk the cows when 
she had several miles to walk to meeting. 

At length her diligent conduct in the family 
awakened tenderness in her father towards her, so 
that he said to his wife: “ My dear, if Maud will be 
a Quaker, let her be a Quaker ; she is best of all the 
children, and she shall have a horse to go to meeting 
on.” Her situation now was rendered much easier ; 
she attended Milton Meeting, to which young Giles 
Tydmarsh used to go. He one day said to her: 
“ Maud, I want to speak to thee.” She replied: “If 
thou hast anything to say to me, Giles, come to my 
father’s house.” He did so, and making matrimonial 
proposals, it met with the old man’s approbation, 
who thereupon said to his wife: “ My dear, if Maud 
will be a Quaker, a Quaker husband is best for her, 
and I like Giles well. I will go and speak to his 
father about it.” Giles Tydmarsh, the elder, was 
then a prisoner in Oxford Castle, on an excommuni- 
cation for not attending church. They met in the 
Castle with “Ah! William, how dost do?” “ How 
dost do, Giles ? but tothe matterin hand ; thy son Giles 
has a mind to my daughter Maud; what wilt thou 
give thy son?” “TI will give him the house in the 
Nether Row at Chipping Norton.” “ That’s enough, 
Giles.” “And what wilt thou give thy daughter?” 
“T will give her seventy pounds.” “ That’s enough, 
William.” Matters being settled, they married and 
lived in the said house. Old Giles Tydmarsh con- 
tinued a prisoner seven years, and was then released, 
with about four hundred more in the nation, by let- 
ters patent from King Charles, in the year 1672. 
During his confinement he used to make shoes, his 
wife or son going every two weeks with work, taking 
away what he had done. It does not appear that af- 
ter his release he returned to his business again ; but 
with his wife went and lived with his son and daugh- 
ter, Giles and Maud Tydmarsh, at Chipping Norton. 
They both lived to be about ninety years of age, she 
surviving her husband only one day; they were in- 
terred in one grave at Milton. A. B. 

Swarthmore College. 


WE never have more than we can b2ar. The 
present hour we are always able toendure. As oar 
day, so is our strength. If the trials of many years 
were gathered into one, they would overwhelm us; 
therefore, in pity to our little strength, He sends first 
one, then another, then removes both, and lays a 
third, heavier perhaps than either ; but all is so wisely 
measured to our strength that the bruised reed is 
never broken. Wedo not look enough at our trials 
in this continuous and successive view. Each one is 
sent to teach us something, and altogether they have 
a lesson which is beyond the power of any to teach 
alone.—H. E. Manning. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
RECITATIONS, OR LECTURES ?—The movement now s0 gen- 
eral to extend instruction by means of lectures,—particu- 
larly exemplified in the “ University Extension” work,— 
raises the question as to the comparative value of lectures 
and recitations in impressing a subject on the mind. A 
Philadelphia daily journal, last week, has this paragraph, 
the remark of a physician whom its reporter met. “I am 
not a believer,” he said, “in the lecture system of our hos- 
pitals, colleges, and institutions of learning. Recitations 
are needed to impress the students’ minds with facts, and 
they certainly cannot get the best education by simply lis- 
tening to lectures. Students should be questioned by pro- 
fessors in theclass-room. Especially do I believe that reci- 
tations should be held in our medical colleges.” 





PRACTICAL VALUE OF A LIBERAL EpvucATION.—This 
subject is discussed by William A. Merrill, in Education. 
After remarking that “all knowledge may be roughly di- 
vided into two classes, into the immediately useful and the 
potentially useful; into that which perfects a man in his 
trade or profession, and that which increases the mental 
stature of the man,” he says: “The great object of a lib- 
eral education is not the imparting of knowledge ; it is the 
teaching of wisdom. Boys go to college and men come 
from it. And consequently the course of study is not 
planned for the making of good lawyers, doctors, chemists, 
and merchants; but to make men, well developed men, 
physically and mentally. Hence the practical value con- 
sists in the elevation of character, in the more lively sym- 
pathy with the true, the good, and the beautiful, and in the 
increase of mental power notedabove. We claim that other 
things being equal, the liberally-educated man is a man of 
greater power, of greater influence in the community; 
that his training strengthens him for any calling in life ; 
but above all, that his ability to enjoy the higher pleasures 
of life is vastly greater. Thisis the great advantage ; this 
more than compensates for the trouble and time spent in 
the class-room. If. then, there is an unconscious cultiva- 
tion gained from the civilization in which we live, which 
all regard as valuable, how much more valuable is that spe- 
cial and direct cultivation gained by a liberal education? 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The current number 
of the Swarthmore Phenix has made its appearance. It is 
especially strong in the editorialdepartment. An interest- 
ing article by Dr. Magill is one of the features. President 
De Garmo and Dr. Appleton have consented to contribute 
to future numbers. 


Dr. De Garmo has concluded his series of very inter- 
esting talks from *‘ Faust.” This course will be followed by 
a set of six discussions by Dr. Spencer Trotter, upon “Some 
of the Modern Phases of Evolution.” 


One of the rooms of the “Science Building” is to be 
fitted up asa private laboratory for Dr. Day, the one for- 
merly in use having become inadequate.. An assistant is 
to be appointed in the near future. 

The Faculty was one of the few outside of New York 
State that was invited to be present at the opening of the 
Sage Library at Cornell University. Dr. Magill repre- 
sented Swarthmore at those exercises. 

The First-day afternoon meeting, under the direction 
of Prof. Smith, has organized for the year. The subjects to 
be discussed are “ The Rules of Discipline’ and a study of 
the “ History and Principles of the Society of Friends.” 

Mark the man or woman who seeks and sees 
something good in everybody—there goes a magnifi- 
cent soul.— The Torch. 
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TREES. 
Trees, gracious trees, how rich a gift ye are, 
Crown of the earth, to human hearts and eyes 
How doth the thought of home, in lands afar, 
Linked with your forms, and kindly whisperings, rise ; 
How the whole picture of a childhood lies 
Oft ’midst your boughs forgotten, buried deep, 
Till, gazing through them, up the summer skies, 
As hushed we stand a breeze perchance may creep, 
And old, sweet leaf-sounds reach the inner world 
Where memory coils,—and lo, at once unfurled, 
The past, a glowing scroll before our sight, 
Spreads clear; while gushing from their long-sealed urn 
Young though&s, pure dreams, undoubting prayeps 

return, 

And a lost mother’s eye gives back its holy light, 
And ye are strong to shelter all weak things; 
All that need home and covert, love your shade ; 

Birds of sky song, and low-voiced, quiet springs, 
And nun-like violets, by the wind betrayed. 
Childhood beneath your fresh green tents, hath played 
With its first primrose wealth ; there love hath sought 
A veiling gloom for his unuttered thoughts; 
And silent grief, of day’s keen glare afraid, 
A refuge for her tears; and ofttimes there 
Hath lone devotion found a place of prayer, 
A native temple, solemn, hushed, and dim : 
For wheresoe’er your murmuring tremors thrill 
The woody twilight, there man’s heart hath still 
Confessed a spirit’s breath and heard a ceaseless hymn. 


—Felicia Hemans. 


PREFERENCES AND TREASURES. 
I’> RATHER drink cold water from the brook 
Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice ; 
I'd rather sleep on straw in shepherd’s hut 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 


I'd rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure, 
Than feed without the zest of appetite 

Off gorgeous plate and unavailing treasure. 


I'd rather have one true, unfailing friend 
Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty, 
And one poor lass who loved me for myself, 
Than one without a heart who owned a county. 


Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 

And strews rich blessings everywhere around us; 
While Fortune, if we pant in her pursuit, 

Too often grants her favors to confound us. 


Fresh air and sunshine, flowers, and health, and love,— 
These are endowments if we learn to prize them ; 
The wise man’s treasures better worth than gold, 
And none but fools and wicked men despise them. 
—Charles Mackay. 


Eacu day, each week, each month, each year, is a 
new chance given to us by God. A new chance, 
a new leaf, a new life—this is the golden, the 
unspeakable gift which each new day offers to you.— 
Canon Farrar. 





Be very sure of this, that no human creatures 
will be found saying sincerely, “ Our brothers” on 
earth, unless they have said previously, ‘‘Our Father 
which art in heaven.”—F. D. Maurice. 
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THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
(Tue following is the Preliminary Address of the Commit- 
tee or. Religious Congresses, in connection with the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. ] 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893, besides a com- 
prehensive and brilliant display of the achievements 
of men in material progress, is to be made still more 
notable by conventions of the leaders of human 
thought. The auxiliary having charge of these con- 
gresses is an organization which has received Ccn- 
gressional recognition and approval, and is author- 
ized and supported by the World’s Fair authorities, 
who earnestly believe that these conventions will el- 
evate the character and increase the utility of the 
Exposition. Audience-rooms, sufficient in number 
and cgpacity for every kind of assembly, will be pro- 
vided by the directory of the fair. 

Since the World’s Fair stands for the world’s prog- 
ress in civilization, it is important that the creative 
and regulative power of religion, as a prime factor 
and force in human development, should receive due 
prominence. The committee having charge of the 
religious congresses seek the codperation of the rep- 
resentatives of all faiths. Now that the nations are 
being brought into closer and friendlier relations 
with each other, the time is apparently ripe for new 
manifestations and developments of religious fra- 
ternity. Humanity, though sundered by oceans and 
languages and widely differing forms of religion, is 
yet one in need, if not altogether in hope. The lit- 
eratures and the results of the great historic faiths 
are more and more studied in the spirit which would 
employ only the agencies of light and love. It is 
not the purpose of these conventions to create the 
temper of indifferentism in regard to the important 
peculiarities distinguishing the religions of the world, 
but rather to bring together, in frank and friendly 
conference, the most eminent men of different faiths 
strong in their personal convictions, who will strive 
to see and show what are the supreme truths, and 
what light religion has to throw on the great prob- 
lems of our age. Ample provision will be made for 
special congresses of all churches, denominations, or 
religious organizations which may desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunities presented by this 
auxiliary. The central religious congress will, how- 
ever, rest on a wider basis. We are confident that it 
may be made illustrious as a representative gather- 
ing of men united for the attainment of great moral 
ends. 

Believing that God is, and that he has not left 
himself without witness; believing that the influ- 
ence of religion tends to advance the general welfare, 
and is the most vital force in the social order of every 
people; and convinced that of a truth God is no re- 
specter of persons, but that in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of him,—we affectionately invite the representatives 
of all faiths to aid us in presenting to the world, at 
the Exposition of 1893, the religious harmonies and 
unities of humanity, and also in showing forth the 
moral and spiritual agencies which are at the root of 
human progress. It is proposed to consider the foun- 
dations of religious faith ; to review the triumphs of 





religion in all ages; to set forth the present state of 
religion among the nations, and its influence over lit- 
erature, art, commerce, government, and the family 
life; to indicate its power in promoting temperance 
and social purity, and its harmony with true science ; 
to show its dominance in the higher institutions of 
learning ; to make prominent the value of the weekly 
rest-day on religious and other grounds; and to con- 
tribute to those forces which shall bring about the 
unity of the race in the worship of God and the 
service of man. Let representatives from every part 
of the globe be interrogated and bidden to declare 
what they have to offer or sugzest for the world’s bet- 
terment, what light religion has to throw on the labor 
problems, the educational questions, and the perplex- 
ing social conditions of our time, and what illumina- 
tion it can give to the subjects of vital interest that 
come before the other congresses of 1893. It is pro- 
posed to have these and similar themes discussed by 
great masters of human thought from many lands, 
and we invite suggestions and assurances of codpera- 
tion from those persons and religious bodies to whom 
this address is particularly sent. 

From the many favorable responses already re- 
ceived from leading theologians, statesman, jurists, 
historians, scientists, authors,and scholars, it is ex- 
pected that the congresses of 1893 will mark an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the human mind. 

Rev. Jobn Henry Barrows, D. D., Chairman (Pres- 
byterian), Rev. Prof. David Swing, Vice-Chairman 
(Independent), Archbishop P. A. Feehan (Catholic), 
Rt. Rev. Bishop William E McLaren, D. D., D.C. L. 
(Protestant Episcopal), Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble (Con- 
gregational), Rev. Dr. William M. Lawrence (Bap- 
tist), Rev. Dr. F. M. Bristol (Methodist), Rabbi E.G. 
Hirsch (Jew), Rev. Dr. A. J. Canfield (Universalist), 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones (Unitarian), Rt. Rev. Bishop 
C. E. Cheney (Reformed Episcopal), Rev. M. C. Ran- 
seen (Swedish Lutheran), Rev. John Z Torgersen 
(Norwegian Lutheran), Rev. J. Berger (German 
Methodist), Jonathan W. Plummer (Friend), Rev. L. 
P. Mercer (Swedenborgian), the Secretary (ex-officio), 
General Committee. 

SupPLEMENTARY Note.—Assisting this General 
Committee, special committees of different Christian 
and other denominations will aid in arranging con- 
gresses of their religious bodies and of groups of af- 
filiated organizations. Each special committee of 
this department is authorized to nominate for ap- 
pointment an Advisory Council, consisting of prom- 
inent men of its own faith, who will codperate with 
the special committee. 


Tue blossom cannot tell what becomes of its odor, 
and no man can tell what becomes of his influence 
and example, that roll away from him, and go be- 
yond his ken on their mission.— Western Christian 
Advocate. 


THERE are some who want to get away from all 
their past; who, if they could, would fain begin all 
over again. But you must learn, you must let God 
teach you, that the only way to get rid of your past 
is to get a future out of it. God will waste nothing. 
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“REPORT ON THE INDIANS. 


Tue annual Report on Indian Affairs has been sub- 
mitted by Gen. Morgan, the Commissiuner, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and a summary of it has 
been published. Hethinks the great forces now at 
work,—land in severalty, with its accompanying dis- 
solution of the tribal relations and breaking up of 
the reservation, the destruction of tie agency sys- 
tem,and the substitution for it of citizenship, and 
all that belongs thereto of manhood, independence, 
privilege, and duty ; education, which seeks to bring 
the rising generation of Indians into right relation- 
ship with the age in which they live, and to put into 


their hands the tools by which they may gain for 
themselves food and clothing and build for them- | 


selves homes,—will, if allowed to continue undis- 


turbed a reasonable length of time, accomplish their | 


beneficent ends. 

After giving an account of the progress made in 
the allotment of lands to the Indians during the past 
year, the Commissioner says that “ this radical and 
far-reaching revolution in the social status of the In- 
dians is making satisfactory progress. Land in sev- 
eralty has in it the‘ promise and potency’ of great 
things, but only the promise and potency. In many 
cases it brings unutterable woe, and in all it is liable 


mation, nor, indeed, has sufficient time elapsed to en- 


able me to judge of the practical results of the allot- | 


ment policy. I have seen nothing during the year, 
however, to lead me to change my views as to its ul- 
mate success.” 

Regarding the reduction of the reservations, 
which has proceeded with great rapidity during the 
year, the report says: “ While it is possible to push 
this work too rapidly, perhaps,I do not hesitate to 


say that the ultimate destruction of the entire sys- | 


tem of reservations is inevitable. There is no place 


used are needed as homes for our rapidly increasing 
population, and must be so utilized. Whatever right 
and title the Indians have in them is subject to and 


all the land that is necessary for their own support, 
and whatever is ceded by them should be paid for at 
its fall market value. But it cannot be expected, 


remain in tact, hindering the progress of civilization, 


requiring an army to protect them from the encroach- | 


ments of home seekers, and maintaining a perpetual 
abode of savagery and animalism.” 

The report discusses at length the subject of In- 
dian education. The enrollment of Indian pupils 
for the year ended June 30 has been 17,926, an in- 
crease over last year of 1,549. The amount of Con- 
gressional appropriation for Indian education availa- 
ble for the year to come is nearly two and one-quar- 
ter millions of dollars. The Commissioner regards 
the education of the Indians as the only solution of 
the Indian problem. Regarding contract echools, the 
Commissioner recommends the maintenance of the 








status quo for the present, but urges that the appro- 
priation of public funds for sectarian education is 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, opposed to 
public policy, and ought at an early date to be dis- 
continued. He expresses strong appreciation of the 
missionary work done among the Indians by the 
churches, and thinks the present time is peculiarly 
favorable for the increase of such work. 

Several of the Commissioner’s conclusions he 
sums up thus: 

1. During the whole course of our history the In- 
dians of this country have been treated as separate 
communities, sustaining exceptional relations to us, 
They have been regarded as having relations directly 
with the General Government alone and not directly 
esagh the States or to the States. 

. That the fiction of regarding them as in lepen: i- 
ent peoples has been displaced by the theory of re- 
garding and treating them as wards of the General 
Government. 

3. That the purpose of the Government, as has 
been made more and more evident, is tochange their 


| status from that of wardship to that of citizenship. 


4. That during the transition period and until the 
completion of their citizenship they should be re- 


| garded as subject to the laws of the General Govern- 
to leave the Indians worse off than before.” He | 
further says: ‘I am not in receipt of enough infor- | 


ment and under its care and guardianship. 

5. That the time has come for a declaration by 
Congress to the effect that hereafter it will not recog- 
nize the Indians as competent to make war, but that 


| in our dealings with them they shall be treated not 
| as belligerents but as subject and dependent people, 
| capable of course of insurrection, rioting, or disturb- 
| ance of the peace, but not of waging war. 


6. That the General Government has the right, 
both for its own protection, for the protection of the 
public welfare, and for the goolof the [ndians, not 
only to establish schools, in which their children 


| may be prepared for citizenship, but also to use 
for it in our present condition of life. The millions | 
of acres of Indian lands now lying absolutely un- | 


whatever force may be necessary to secure to the In- 
dian children the benefit of these institutions. Even 
in’ cases where, by taking their lands in severalty 
they are in process of becoming citizens, they are 


| still in a state of quasi-independence, because the 
must yield to the demands of civilization. Tiey | 
should be protected in the permanent possession of | 
| exempting them from taxation for the same period 


Government withholds from them for twenty-five 
years the power of alienating their lands, while by 


it practically excludes their children from the public 


| schools. For these reasons it would seem that the 
under any circumstances, that these reservations can | 


Government has not only the right but is under obli- 
gation to make educational provisions for them and 
to secure to their children the benefits of those pro- 


| visions. 


7. I submit that the time is at hand for an exten- 
sion over the Indians of the protection and privi- 
leges of our courts. Meanwhile the development on 
Indian reservations of the courts of Indian offences, 
by the perfecting of their code of procedure and the 
enlargement of their jurisdiction, will be helpful asa 
preparation for complete participation in our com- 
mon life. 

8. I venture also to suggest whether the time is 
not at hand for the passage of an enabling act where- 
by the five civilized tribes [in the Indian Territory, 
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the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and 
Seminoles] may form either a Territorial or a State 
Government and be represented on the floors of 
Congress. 

9. That the time has come when the Pueblo In- 
dians should be admitted by special act of Congress 
“to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the 
United States according to the principles of the Con- 
stitution” as contemplated by the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo. 

10. The definite determination by the highest au- 
thority of the actual political status of the Indians 
is necessary as a basis of wise legislation and to the 
satisfactory administration of Indian affairs. 


THE GREENLAND EXPLORING PARTY. 


For the following details of the experiences of the 
Peary expedition to Greenland we have drawn 
mostly upon the account furnished by Dr. Benjamin 
Sharp, of this city. 

Getting clear of the ice in the straits of Belle Isle 
on the 19th of June, by sunset not a particle could be 
seen, and the head of the Kite was directed toward 
the island of Disco. On the 23d Cape Desolation was 
sighted, and soon after ice that had come from the 
coast of Greenland and drifted around Cape Fare- 
well was observed. To the west the sea was clear, 
and by the next morniug, the 24th, we had safely 
passed the pack. 

By noon we came abreast of the Friederickshaab 
Glacier, which, with the exception of the Great 
Humboldt Glacier in the north of Greenland, is the 
largest in the world. The Friederickshaab Glacier 
has a sea front of seventeen miles, and is separated 
from the water by a narrow strip of beach consisting 
of sand and shale. Besides being one of the largest, 
it is one of the most rapidly moving glaciers known, 
giving off large quantities of icebergs, which dot the 
deep blue sea for miles about its front. It is, in fact, 
a huge frozen river fed by the frozen ice cap covering 
the whole interior portion of Greenland, and de- 
scending to the sea between high mountain ranges. 

The Kite was now in the region of the midnight 
sun. The twilight for some days past had blended 
with the dawn, and it was so light that without dif- 
ficulty one could read all night on deck, and those 
who would sleep were obliged to draw something 
over their skylights in order to darken their cabins. 
The air was so clear that it was difficult to realize 
that the coast was as distant as we were assured it 
was, and on the night of the 26th, when Disco Island 
appeared ahead of us, we could scarcely credit the 
fact that it was seventy miles distant. 

On coming on deck the next morning the high 
and almost perpendicular cliffs of Disco rose like a 
wall at the side of the steamer. Perfectly flat on top, 
the sides were made up of terraces of basaltic rock, 
and here and there patches of dark green stood out, 
in strong contrast with the reddish brown color of 
the face of the cliff. Ahead of the Kite, and into 
which she was running, rose a low plateau of granitic 
rock, whitish in color, but covered in patches by black 
lichens. This was the island of Godhavn. 





The three days spent at Godhavn were employed 
by the members of the scientific party in collecting, 
and exploriug the island. One party, under the 
leadership of Lieut. Peary and Mrs. Peary, climbed 
the high basaltic cliffs, and on their top established 
a “cairn,” in which the names of the party were de- 
posited. A fine collection of plants, which grew 
about in great abundance, decking the hillsides with 
yellow and pink, was made by the botanist, Dr. Wil- 
liam Burk. Many insects were secured by the ento- 
mologist, Mr. L. Menzel; while a valuable collection 
of birds and eggs were gathered by the ornithologist, 
Dr. W. E. Hughes. 

Leaving Godhavn the Kite steamed northward ar- 
riving at Upernavik on the morning of July 1. 

Upernavik is the most northern white settlement 
in the world. It is about 1,190 miles from the North 
Pole. For some years Jansen and his family lived 
at Tessnisak, forty miles further north, but this sta- 
tion has been abandoned. The town is upon a little 
island in Baffin Bay, and is the seat of government 
of the most northern Danish district. An old Gov- 
ernor of Upernavik returned to Denmark to end his 
days, but he went back the next year, saying he pre- 
ferred to live and die there. The settlement was 
founded over a century ago. 

Leaving Upernavik on the afternoon of July 1, 
we directed our course to the Duck islands, where 
Lieut. Peary expected to lay in a supply of duck eggs 
and birds for the coming winter. A large shooting 
party landed, and destruction commenced. The sea- 
son was so late that the eggs were far advanced in 
incubation, those collected serving only as specimens 
for the scientific party. None could be used for food. 
The ducks themselves were not 80 numerous as was 
expected, but the party did some excellent shooting. 
In spite of the exertions made, only ninety-one ducks 
were bagged. A large quantity of down, however, 
was collected, which will be made into quilts for 
those who are to remain through the long, cold win- 
ter months. These islands are yearly visited by the 
whalers, and in consequence the number of birds 
has of late years greatly decreased. There is no 
doubt that in a few years more the eider duck will 
disappear and seek a safer breeding place. 

Leaving the Duck islands the Kite pushed ahead, 
entering the ice of the Melville Bay pack, about the 
the latitude of the Devil’s Thumb, on the afternoon 
of July 2. A long and tedious time lay before the 
members of the party, who diverted themselves by 
shooting and taking long walks over the ice. 

As soon as we entered the ice the “ crow’s nest ” 
was hoisted into position at the foremast head. This 
isa large and strongly made barrel, with a trap door 
in the bottom,and an iron railing on the top. 
Through the trap, which is tied up when the barrel 
is empty, the man enters, and the trap is lowered to 
form the bottom. The two officers, Mr. Tracy and 
Mr. Dunphy, spent most of their time in the barrel, 
as it was called, when we were steaming in the ice, 
from which position the right lead could be chosen. 
Occasionally members of the party would ascend and 
keep them company for an hour or so. 

During our stay in the ice we had ample oppor- 
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tunity of observing the intricate method of ice navi- 
gation; how the vessel would enter a lead, run its 
length and break its way or butt into another if pos- 
sible; how the floes would close at a change of the 
tide, and with no chance of proceeding she would be 
‘burned down,” to wait until the next tide would 
swing the floe clear; how we would then steam on 
into a large “lake” which was “going abroad,” and 
finally bring up again, butt the ice, back out, and 
then at it again at full epeed. 

It was while butting the ice on July 11, about 8} 
p. m., that Lieut. Peary stood back of the wheel- 
house. A large cake of ice struck the rudder with 
great force, whirled over the iron tiller, and jammed 
his leg between it and the wheelhouse, breaking 
both bones about six inches above the ankle. He 
was carefully carried below into the cabin, where a 
bed was made for him on the after transom. His 
own surgeon, as well as that of the scientific party, 
rendered all possible aid, but could not grant his re- 
quest to transfer the fracture in the leg to the arm. 
This was a sad accident, and one which cast a gloom 
over the whole ship. 

By the 20th of July, after being some days in the 
fog, Cape York was sighted. The Crimson Cliffs and 
Conical Rock stood out clear in the bright light of 
the midnight sun, while Cape York stretched away, 
with its sides scarred by five large glaciers. Flocks 
of bull birds or little auks filled the air as they flew 
to their breeding places on the mer Above, in the 
blue vault, an ivory gull or ice partridge soared in 
great circles, or a boatswain bird shot like a dark 
meteor across the vessel’s bows. It would be impos- 
sible for one to imagine the vast numbers of little 
auks that exist at and north of Cape York. As they 
fly past the rustle of their wings resembles the sigh- 
ing of a summer gale in a pine forest, and so near 
did they fly to the ship that many were shot from 
the deck. Two members of the party rowed to a pan 
of ice, and in one hour they shot over eighty birds, 
firing only at those flocks which flew over the pan. 

On July 23, having been in the ice twenty-two 
days, the Kite steamed safely into the North Water, 
a name given by whalers to a large body of water 
said to be clear of ice the year round, extending north 
of Cape York to the mouth of Whale Sound, and 
clear across Baffin Bay. Steering northward, passing 
an occasional iceberg, we arrived at Cape Parry about 
9 a.m., when the second officer, Mr. Dunphy, sighted 
what he called a “Huskie” camp. This encamp- 
ment of Eskimeaux proved to be Ittiblu or Netlik, 
both names being used for this settlement of Arctic 
Highlanders. We were soon into the whale boats, 
pulling for the shore. As we approached we saw a 
group of natives standing on the top of a high bluff 
which lines this part of the coast. One man, seem- 
ingly older than the others, stood apart, holding in 
the air two spears, which he crossed. This we knew 
to be asign of friendship and welcome. By means 
of the sign language he directed us to a narrow strip 
of shingled beach, on which the surf was beating, 
and motioned tous to land. It was with difficulty 
that the boat was landed and safely secured. Then 
climbing a cliff, we reached a plateau on which the 





tents stood, while back of them the lofty basaltic 
range of mountains towered above oar heads. 
(Conclusion next week.) 


FACTS ABOUT THE MOON. 

Pror. C. A. Youna recently gave an interesting 
lecture on the moon, in the astronomical course con- 
ducted under the auspices of the University Exten- 
sion at Cooper Union, New York. The moon, in the 
first place, has nothing whatever to do, the lecturer 
said, with the changes in our weather. He had 
known some farmers in the West who would never 
plant a “root crop” except on the wane of the 
moon ; while a growing-up crop, like wheat or other 
grain, they would always insiston planting when the 
moon was waxing. These notions, as well as those 
held by some sea-captains that the wind would blow 
for a week from the quarter in which the change of 
moon took place, were, he declared, without the 
slightest foundation. The moon was an insignificant 
body in herself. It was her proximity to the earth 
that gave her astronomical importance. At the same 
time her position was unique among satellites. She 
was by far the largest in proportion to her planet of 
twenty or more satellites in the solar system, being 
1 80 the weight of the earth ; while no other satellite 
exceeded 1-1000 of the weight of its planet. In the 
peculiar motions taken by tne moon there were cer- 
tain elements which, the professor said, the law of 
gravitation might not fully account for. Astronomy 
would one day reach the limit of accurate prevision, 
and would reach the field where such elements of 
uncertainty would creep in as the effect of the hu- 
man will. Speaking with exactitude, for instance, a 
man could not build a tall building on the surface of 
the earth without lengthening the day by the change 
in the position of matter involved. Such changes as 
this, when accumulated through long periods, wust 
produce effects that would make the astronomical 
problem a very difficult one, in fact an incomputable 
one, some day. The heat that the moon sends has 
been measured, he said, and found to be 1-160,000 of 
that sent by the sun; while the light was 1-600,000 of 
the sunlight. The “earth shine” if we could ob- 
serve it from the surface of the moon, was fourteen 
times as brilliant as that we now saw from the moon, 
and from a surface that was about four times as large 
as the full moon exposed to us. This brilliant light 
was reflected back from the moon to us slightly, ren- 
dering just visible that part of the moon in the 
shadow at the time of the new moon. 


Tue sunbeam is composed of millions of minute 
rays; so home-light must be constituted of little 
tendernesses, kindly looks, sweet laughter, loving 
words. 





Ler us resolve, first, to cultivate the grace of si- 
lence ; second, to deem all fault-finding that does no 
good, a sin, and to resolve, when we are ourselves 
happy, not to poison the atmosphere of our neighbors 
by calling upon them to remark every painful and 
disagreeable feature in their daily life; third, to 
practice the grace and virtue of praise.”—The Lu- 
theran. 
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